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A free press is essential for a free society. Much of the press and radio and most news weeklies, however, cater to the material and sensational, yielding to the many pressures that play upon 
narrow provincialism and our national prejudices. Thus political fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism threaten to displace sound democratic practice and a rational defense system. For 
those who would maintain their dedication to Christian citizenship and to truth, Between The Lines presents selected reports, analyses and forecasts drawn from the most authoritative sources, which 
provide a greater insight into the crucial issues of our day. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only through the Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent 
in war and in communism and thus move forward out of the tribalism of man towards the brotherhood of the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 





“What Can I Do?”’ 


At last something is being done about the blight of alcoholism in 
France after years of inertia before a curse that kills one person every 26 
minutes and costs the country’s social and medical services about $476 


million a year. 

France’s new attack on alcohol- 
ism is realistic and down to earth 
and not mixed with religion or 
piety, for the weight of the evil is 
great enough to require no other 
appeal. In every subway car in 
Paris, on buses and in railway sta- 
tions, simple but forceful posters 
hammer on the theme of “Sobriety 
— Health.” The illustrations con- 
centrate on the plight of the family 
of the alcoholic. One tremendously 
effective design shows a thin ragged 
child on crutches, each crutch in 
the design of a wine bottle. Another 
picture shows a large glass of red 
wine with a family drowning in it. 
Another has a series of steps label- 
led “alcohol” and the family falling 
downward. 

The wordings are brief, terse, em- 
phasizing that it is the children and 
the family who suffer most from al- 
coholic parents. Great stress is put 
on the fact that even a small amount 
of alcohol is injurious to children — 
this to combat the French custom 
of giving very young children a 
little wine in their water, and grad- 
ually increasing the amount until 
many are drinking full strength wine 
while they are still in grade school. 
Emphasis is also put on the relation 
of moderation to adult health. 

According to recent news head- 
lines in France, it is said that the 
national campaign has reduced al- 
coholism about 28 per cent within 
two years. This campaign is being 
waged relentlessly despite the great 
power and opposition of the French 
wine industry. 

America desperately needs a pro- 
gram of this kind. Many of us be- 
long to temperance societies or 
other such groups, but none of these 
have attempted a realistic frontal 
attack on national attitudes towards 
drinking habits. Even the work of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, effective as 
it is, is essentially a repair program. 
What is needed is a forceful cam- 
paign to prevent the development 


of alcoholics. There are various 
national groups that have made ex- 
cellent studies of the problem of 
alcoholism in America, but there is 
no wide-based educational program 
that presents these findings to the 
general public in simple and dra- 
matic terms. 

This type of action usually origi- 
nates with a local group that takes 
the initiative in its own community. 
Such action can be started by a hos- 
pital board, a PTA committee, a 
temperance organization, a church 
committee. Its first move should be 
the coordination of the available 
facts from the various scientific and 
social studies on alcoholism. The 
next move would be the organiza- 
tion of this material into simple, 
factual news stories for the local 
press; public service announcements 
for the local radio; sponsorship of 
poster contests for car cards and 
posters in public places. In short, it 
should be a community educational 
program that utilizes the best talent 
available in the fields of publicity, 
journalism, art and advertising to 
put the facts before the public in an 
up-to-date logical manner. 





A prominent minister writes: 
“At our annual Methodist Con- 
ference, the Bishop referred re- 
peatedly to Between The Lines, 
stating that he considers your in- 
terpretation of the news to be the 
best he reads and that he has 
been a subscriber since the first 
issue. The mayor of our city has 
expressed similar sentiments.” 


As fall study programs are set up, many 
adult classes, survey committees, even en- 
tire congregations and other such organi- 
zations are ordering group-subscriptions to 
Between The Lines at just $2. a year for 
each subscription. But for each ten sub- 
scriptions that are sent in at one time, an 
extra subscription is provided without ex- 
tra charge — in short, 11 subscriptions for 
the price of 10. This profit on larger blocks 
of group subscriptions has often been used 
as a contribution to the particular activity 
the group is most concerned about. Why 
not canvas your group for a block of sub- 
scriptions — now as plans for the year’s 
study are being made? 











X-Ray and Forecast 


(With his return from Russia and satellite areas, Mr. Wells presents herewith an 
examination of the current scene in the light of information gathered during past weeks. 
Watch for his reports, in our next issue, on Youth Under Communism, and the Church in Russia.) 


THESE DAYS IN HISTORY 


HATEVER the results of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchange of 

visits, these days will go down in history as the time when the 
traditions of diplomacy and statecraft finally caught up with the age of 
jets and rockets. When nations are only thirty minutes distant from each 
other by rocket missiles, they are as much neighbors as the folks who, 50 
years ago, lived two miles down the road. It’s important to know what's 
behind these developments: 


DURING EISENHOWER’S LONG PERIODS OF ILLNESS and 
convalescence, he was compelled to let the affairs of state rest in the hands 
of others. Before that, he had often personally interrupted military and 
diplomatic procedures; he drastically limited U.S. military participation in 
the French-Indochina war; he stopped the Suez war; he checked Chiang 
Kai-shek’s threats to attempt the reconquest of China, though the General- 
issimo was being egged on by right-wing fanatics in the President’s own 
political party. 

WHEN POOR HEALTH limited the President’s efforts, however, 
control gravitated into the hands of the able and strong-willed Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, whom the President respected greatly and trusted 
implicitly. The Secretary of State in turn was persuaded to accept the 
Pentagon program of reshaping the U.S. defense picture around the re- 
armament of West Germany with atomic missiles added, the missile pro- 
gram to include the atomic arming of France, Italy, Greece and Turkey. 
In the meantime, as this Newsletter has so often reported, many of the 
most authoritative Western observers and neutral statesmen have warned 
that we could not press atomic weapons against Russia’s frontiers without 
stirring dangerous reactions. To curb Communist expansion is one thing; 
to threaten the destruction of Russia’s own legitimate frontier, which is to 
threaten the Russian people, is quite another, a fact which the fire-snorters 
in the Pentagon, in politics and in the press refuse to recognize. 

BEFORE HIS DEATH, Dulles had begun to question the deter- 
mined U.S. policy of rearming West Germany with atomic missiles, re- 
gardless of the feelings of our friends and allies who had suffered under 
German militarism, and the late Secretary of State had expressed his con- 
cern to the President. Thus we forecast at the time a gradual revision of 
some American defense policies. (See BTL, May 15.) During the Geneva 
Conference, efforts of Secretary Herter to modify the American military 
position were impeded by the intransigence of the Russians and the discord 
among our allies. Deeply impressed by reports of Western leaders who had 
visited Russia and interviewed Khrushchev, the President was prompted 
to act on his own — to cut across the tangle of diplomacy and military 
tensions, to search out a new path towards peace. 


FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE IRON CURTAIN, we could easily understand what 
moved the President to meet Khrushchev for a series of face-to-face talks. From many quarters 
Eisenhower had received clear reports from men who had spent hours with the Red leader — 
from Adlai Stevenson, Averill Harriman, Sen. Hubert Humphrey, Vice President Nixon — as well 
as from British Prime Minister Macmillan and Viscount Montgomery. And Eisenhower respects 
Montgomery as a tough minded observer, although the two disagree on the tactics of World 
War II. Montgomery’s words on his return from the Soviet Union summarize well what most 
feel when they have been in Russia a while — especially those who have talked to Kremlin 
leaders. Stated Montgomery, “Many say that the Russians plan to attack the West the moment 
a favorable opportunity occurs. | do not believe this for one moment. They may use the threat 
of armed action . . . to gain their political aims, but no more. If any nation today wants peace, 
it is Russia — in order to build her economic strength and to raise her low standard of living. 
But they think we want war and will attack them when we are ready. | assured them this is 
not true .... The plain truth is that neither side has any intention of attacking the other.’’ 


NO ONE MINIMIZES THE COMMUNIST THREAT, nor will 


Eisenhower, as he sizes up the Kremlin boss and tries to understand the 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 








X-Ray and Foreeast = (continued) 


way he thinks. The points Montgomery was making, which are also the 
convictions of almost every trained observer who visits Russia, and which 
have undoubtedly been repeatedly emphasized to the President, are: 

(1) That the party zealots still think of communism as a world 
mission, but knowing the awful futility of atomic war, they seek to pro- 
mote the world revolution through persuasion, subversion and any other 
means that will bring it to pass — short of risking a major conflict. (There 
is no contrary evidence in existence anywhere except in such phony de- 
ductions as those published with a straight face in the U.S. News & World 
Report on Aug. 24 which we will discuss in our next issue.) 

(2) That the great majority of the Russians as well as the satellite 
peoples are fed up with the revolutionary expansionist theme and want to 
have more of the good things of life. 

(3) That the Russians and their neighbors, who suffered from the 
Nazi invasions, are frightened over the rearming of West Germany with 
U.S. weapons and atomic missiles. 

It is out of this welter of fear, threats and hopes that Eisenhower 
seeks to find a way for the Free West to meet the challenge of communism 
on grounds that will enable both the U.S. and Russia to avoid the tactics 
that might lead to atomic war. 

MORE CONSIDERATION MUST BE GIVEN to the fear of a 
Germany rearmed with atomic weapons. This is a reality throughout all 
Europe and rises to the point of panic among the Russian peoples who suf- 
fered so much and so lately from German attacks. (Over 8,000 cities, towns 
and villages destroyed and nearly 20 million dead.) It is this fear of a Ger- 
many rearmed with atomic weapons which has stirred the anger and de- 
termination of Khrushchev. Those who have interviewed him are con- 
vinced that this is the source of his bitter tirades against the West when, 
as in the TV tilt with Nixon, he accuses the U.S. of “threatening” the Rus- 
sian people. This fear is also strong among the British people, creating the 
persistent tension between London and the Adenauer West German Gov- 
ernment. It is at this point in particular that Eisenhower — with his su- 
preme authority over the U.S. military — can make a reapproachment to 
the problem of mutual security, wringing from the Russians whatever com- 
mittments are possible to restore confidence and ease fear of atomic war. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY — WEAK OR STRONG? 


HE careful observer in Russia gets some new ideas about the Com- 

munist party. We have been in the Soviet Union on previous occasions 
during some of the great purges which have become facts of history. Yet 
the popular idea remains in the U.S. that Russia is ruled by a collective 
dictatorship, homogeneous, selfless, incorruptible, drilled and instructed to 
a man in the Marxist-Lenin philosophy and united in an unbreakable pact 
to conquer the world. Believing all this is as silly as believing that all Re- 
publicans and Democrats love their wives and them only, never cheat on 
their income tax and would never kick a dog. 

RUSSIAN PUBLICATIONS OFTEN COMPLAIN of the low 
quality of party membership. A recent issue of the national Communist 
publication “Party Life” protests the low intellectual average of the six 
million party members. A Commissar from an important city complains 
“More than 5,000 party members in our city have only an elementary 
education; less than 500 of them have gone beyond the lower grades and 
few have ever read a political book.” They use party connections for per- 
sonal advancement only, continues the accusation. Many charges of graft 
and corruption are heard in party management. Khrushchev has scolded 
“party hacks”, “loafers” and “blundering peasants” in official positions. 

VIOLENT DISSENT ERUPTS in the party. The rebellions in 
Hungary, Poland and elsewhere occur not between the people and the 
party, so much as within the party itself. While in Riga during July, we 
heard rumblings of party troubles in the Latvian Republic of the U.S.S.R. 
By Aug. 24, the Latvian deputy premier, E. K. Berklavs, was ousted be- 
cause of his “nationalistic bias.” Moscow party leaders charged that he 
had put Latvia’s welfare foremost in the party aims, protesting the con- 
centration of Latvian industry on production of railway cars and diesel 
engines for the Soviet railway system while the Latvians continued to 
suffer a serious lack of consumer goods. When the Hungarian revolt had 
been quashed and America had accepted thousands of Hungarian refugees, 
Washington officials were shocked to discover that a large percentage of 
the refugees were members of the Communist party! They had been sup- 
porters of the Communist leader Nagy who had been displaced by the 
Moscow favorite Kadar, as Nagy fell from grace. True, the struggle had 
been over more freedom for Hungary but it broke out within party ranks. 
Khrushchev does not stand on a pyramid of power, but on a pyramid 
where ignorance, inefficiency and corruption is massed at the bottom, while 
the deadly rivalries, conniving and plotting reach all the way to the top. 

(continued first col., NEXT page) 


Russia Today: Contrasts & Contradictions 


Many who visited Russia this past summer will describe with awe 
the palatial hotels and huge apartment houses that now dominate the sky- 
lines of Soviet cities, while other American tourists, especially after their 
first trip to Russia, will speak derisively of the primitive construction and 
shocking crudities under the surface grandeur of these great structures. 
How can such conflicting “facts” be reconciled — miraculous progress 





alongside an all-pervading primitive- 
ness? This conundrum is repeated 
in the many trains and buses that 
can’t run over 35 miles an hour 
without a breakdown in a nation 
that leads the world in highly effi- 
cient jet transport and rockets! (We 
made one flight of 1,350 miles in a 
large commercial Soviet jet in two 
hours and twenty minutes.) 

This requires an understanding of 
the Communist Revolution and Rus- 
sian history: Before the Revolu- 
tion, about two per cent of the Rus- 
sian population lived in palaces and 
mansions, while the comfortably 
housed, well-to-do merchant and 
landowner class made up another 
eight or ten per cent. This left near- 
ly 90 per cent of the people living 
in the mud and misery that can 
still be seen in the backstreets of 
the cities and villages today. 

The Revolution obliterated the 
upper class minority and launched 
an effort to educate, feed, house 
and clothe all the people on a level 
above anything previously known in 


Russia — or in most of the world. 
(For slum clearance, forty years ago, was of 
small consideration even in the U. S. 


With the destruction and exile of 
the upper classes, Russia lost most 
of her architects, engineers and 
skilled artisans, hence the great 
transformation had to be under- 
taken by coteries of peasant crafts- 
men who had never built anything 
larger and more complex than a 
village storehouse. The few trained 
minds remaining — and the foreign- 
ers employed — were put into build- 
ing heavy industries and develop- 
ing weapons in an effort to keep 
pace with the military progress of 
the capitalist powers. For a show 
of progress became a political nec- 
essity from the early years of the 
Revolution; peasant carpenters, ma- 
sons and blacksmiths were ordered 
to put up ten-story apartment blocks 
and monumental Government office 
buildings. The results can be seen 
on every hand — the crumbling edi- 
fices with sections of plaster and 
cement falling to the street and new 
buildings that looked old before 
they were finished. 

But through the years, as a new 
generation of artisans and crafts- 
men developed, the quality of the 
building construction has steadily 
improved, although it still falls short 
of Western standards. Even in 
metropolitan Moscow, most streets 
off the main avenues present abun- 
dant examples of the old pre-revo- 
lutionary dwellings — two-story log 
or frame-and-plaster structures with 
sanitation facilities that bar descrip- 


tion. By contrast, building programs 
have been attempted that result in 
pretentious monstrosities, spurred 
by national pride and the urge of 
party leaders to make visible dem- 
onstrations of their achievements. 
But the evidence of maturing skills 
and unlimited resources are there, 
both of incalculable importance. 
TWO FACTORS that should 
not be overlooked: first, the mil- 
lions who live in these apartments 
and work in the office buildings are 
scarcely conscious of the inadequa- 
cies that startle Western eyes be- 
cause these new environments are 
so far above the hovels from which 
they have emerged; second, to the 
millions in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America who still live in mud huts 
with no sanitation facilities what- 
ever and who cook on tin and mud 
stoves in the middle of chimney-less 
rooms, an apartment house with one 
tile bathroom and shower for every 
three or four families and a com- 
mon kitchen with electric burners 
and ovens for the same family 
groups, is indeed a great leap for- 
ward. And now more and more of 
the new apartment buildings in Rus- 
sia feature an individual bath room 
and small kitchen for each apart- 
ment. The large delegations of wide- 
eyed visitors from all parts of the 
world, now traveling about in the 
U. S. S. R., attest the significance 
of these Communist achievements. 
Most of the nations in the U. S. 
military alliance are today in nearly 
as great need of housing improve- 
ment as was Russia. While billions 
are spent on armaments by our Gov- 
ernment and our allies, the progress 
being made in better housing and 
improved living standards — in the 
areas where our military alliances 
are dominant — is far too small to 


meet the challenge of Communist 


progress. Little is said in our press of the fact 
that France, Italy, Turkey and Greece are all 
in desperate need of the sort of housing pro- 
grams the Communists are pushing. The French 
Government has made no secret of the fact 
that 500,000 pecple in Paris eke out miserable 
lives in cheap hotel rooms, under the daily 
threat of eviction since the landlords can make 
more by renting to transients; but there are 
no apartments available for them. The new 
housing developments in Paris, mostly on the 
outskirts, cover areas that can be measured in 
blocks, as contrasted to those in Communist 
cities which extend for miles. In France, about 
42 per cent of the dwelling units lack running 
water; 73 per cent have no indoor toilets; 90 
per cent are without baths. The plight of the 
people in Italy, Spain, Greece and Turkey is 
worse. 


ONE ILLUSION coloring many 
observations on Russia: that Red 
citizens expect the same kind of 
abundance and freedom which we 
regard as normal and that until they 


have these benefits there will be 
(continued third col., NEXT page) 
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Some in Moscow commented that Mr. K ran a grave risk in going to the 
U.S. for if he stays very long his enemies would certainly seize the party 
control. Imagine Harry Truman seizing the White House while Ike is in 
Russia! Which leader, Eisenhower or Mr. K, is negotiating from strength? 








(continued) 


SATELLITE TIME BOMB 


N Czechoslovakia, Poland and East Germany we were constantly 

aware of almost unbelievable tensions shuddering just below the surface. 
Perhaps one reason Khrushchev is opposed to atomic rearmament of West 
Germany is the nightmare which the Russian commanders feel over the 
prospect of their having to establish missile bases in the satellite states, 
where saboteurs and spies (satellite nationals eagerly serving the West) 
crouch in every shadowed place around them. 

IN POLAND, the Communist party has been forced to abandon 
collectivization of the land. As the Kremlin pushes collectivization of all 
agriculture in Russia, it is admitted that a similar program in Poland is a 
total failure after ten years of effort. To break the Polish peasant’s grip 
on his own piece of land would mean widespread open rebellion and starva- 
tion for the people of Poland and catastrophe for Russia. We found that 
the whole cultural, literary and artistic life of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
is openly anti-Communist with a “speak-easy” system of gatherings for 
artists and writers and other cultural groups which operates continually. 
This is especially true in Poland. 


MR. KHRUSHCHEV AND THE RED CHINESE 


HE Eisenhower-Khrushchev conference may be wrecked by the heat 

and excitement generated by the Communist military action in Laos 
and the Red China threat on the India frontier. If the charges that Khrush- 
chev is responsible for the Red developments rise high enough, there will 
be trouble. Most Western observers in Moscow, especially those associated 
with neutral embassies who have connections in Peking through diplomatic 
channels, believe that Red China’s actions are entirely independent of the 
Kremlin. Swedish, Canadian and French diplomats in Moscow have been 
saying that the Red Chinese are uneasy and irritated by Khrushchev’s leap 
into the foreground as No. 1 spokesman for the Communist world. It 
would serve Peking’s interest to embarrass and weaken the Kremlin boss’s 
stance as he meets the President. Instead of using the truth to our advantage 
in dealing with Mr. K, the American fanatics would use their uninformed 
opinions to shatter the Eisenhower-Khrushchev conference and deepen the 
tensions and hatreds that divide the world. 

THE QUARREL OVER THE CHINA-INDIAN FRONTIER is 
an old story, the frontier maps in dispute for several years. If Peking, by 
this maneuver, alienates the Indian people, we have another demonstration 
of how stupid the Reds can be when they lose sight of all other values in 
pursuing aims of the Marxist revolution. The one country that could match 
China’s manpower is India with her sister Republics, Pakistan, Burma, 
Malaya and Thailand, which would all be quickly involved if war should 
flame between China and India. For this reason, the Pentagon watches the 
India-China flare-up with fascination. As one cold-blooded military analyst 
has already put it, “What more beautiful picture could you imagine than 
India being provoked into war with Red China? They have the manpower 
the West needs — we could furnish them everything else and smash China 
from the rear while the U.S. fleet tears their Pacific front — where their 
major cities are found — to pieces.” 


(continued third col., NEXT page) 


Russia Today: Contrasts & Contradictions  (cont.) 


discontent and instability in the So- 
viet society. The average American, 
returning from a tour of Russia, 
talks as if the Russian people had 
fallen with Beelzebub out of a 
heavenly environment of free enter- 
prise at the time of the Communist 
Revolution and, ever since, have 
been living in want and slavery. 
This naive view ignores Russian 
history, overlooks the fact that the 
Russian people have never known 
much freedom and — since Stalin’s 
death — are about as free as they 
have ever been before. In the days 
of the aristocracy, even the upper 
classes were free only if they ab- 
stained from all political movements 
or intellectual adventures critical of 
czaristic rule. The road to Siberia 
was worn deep by victims of the 
Czar’s political police. And the rest 
of the population, amounting to 
about 90 per cent of the total, were 
either low-paid industrial workers 
with no rights whatever and in 
bondage to poverty; or else serfs 
on the land, for serfdom persisted 
until a comparatively late date in 
Russian history, and even after ac- 
tual serfdom was abolished most 
peasants remained in the chains of 
poverty. There was little more free- 
dom then than there is now. (See 
Russia Yesterday and Today by 
Bernard Pares, a 50¢ paper-back 
edition of which is published by 
the New American Library, 501 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 22, N. Y.; 
The Russian Revolution by Alan 
Moorehead, published by Harper.) 


THE NEW ARISTOCRACY: 
Another illusion that the average 
American carries around — even 
when he is in Russia — is that the 
Communist economic system itself 
is impractical, is against human na- 
ture, and that it must, therefore, 
eventually collapse. This illusion 
comes from a failure to realize 
that the Soviet system is not really 
communistic, or Marxist. The Marx- 
ist ideal, “from each according to 
his ability, and to each according to 
his need,” was abandoned after the 
first Five Year program in the early 
1930’s. Today the society of the 
Soviet Union is as filled with great 
inequalities as any capitalistic state 
— inequalities created deliberately to 
give Soviet citizens maximum in- 
centive for productive contributions 
as in capitalism. The scientists who 
built the sputniks are much better 
paid, in contrast to the average So- 
viet worker, than are the American 
scientists who built our space satel- 
lites. Leading Soviet actors, artists, 
writers, musicians, educators, sci- 
entists, industrial managers — as 
well as the military and political of- 
ficials — all live in comparative 
luxury, with many privileges. 

While Soviet propaganda brags 
about the absence of special priv- 


ileges for the official or favored 
classes, everyone knows that this 
“equality” is a farce. On more than 
one occasion, when we were out on 
the street early in the morning and 
passed a leading provision store, 
where in front the lines were form- 
ing around the counters that sold 
the scarce articles (butter, meat, 
milk and fresh fruits), we would 
see, parked along a side entrance, a 
long black limousine with a waiting 
chauffeur. As we watched, the shop 
keeper came out this side door with 
large packages, then a trim lady, 
either an official’s wife or a chief 
housekeeper from a home of one 
of the new aristocracy, would set- 
tle into the back seat with curtains 
drawn around herself and the pack- 
ages. It is well known that such 
families enjoy many advantages in 
selection and special discounts. 


So the “Communist” system, as 
it exists today in Russia, does work 
because it is very much like the 
capitalist system! Incentive pay for 
the skilled and hard-working; and, 
for the talented and highly trained, 
great rewards. The harsh truth is 
that the Communist economic sys- 
tem works too well, for by the con- 
trol of the party dictatorship, they 
are able to manipulate and direct 
the enormous industrial power at 
their command for political pur- 


poses, which a free: society cannot. 
(For instance, in 1957, America used about 20 
per cent of her steel for autos; the Soviet per- 
haps 5 per cent. Urban residences in the U.S. 
consumed 32 per cent of our electric power 
compared to 12 per cent in the U.S.S.R., where 
the rest went to Russian industry.) 


THE SECRET WEAPON: Our 
greatest danger — outside of atomic 
war — will come when the Soviets 
have made good Khrushchev’s boast 
to match us in production of steel, 
oil, lumber, food, etc. For then, 
with the Red dictatorship’s control 
of industrial production, they will 
be able to maintain the Russian 
standard of living at whatever level 
the party chooses — or at that point 
which will keep the people suffici- 
ently satisfied to prevent rebellion— 
while they direct economic produc- 
tion towards political ends. These 
ends will extend from substantial 
economic assistance to the uncom- 
mitted nations, to price manipula- 
tion of world markets to undermine 
Western trade, etc. Since most U. S. 
Congressmen seem to remain naive- 
ly unaware of this hidden weapon 
in Soviet economic achievement, 
our country is making no prepara- 
tion for this inevitable economic 
conflict. And there is more than a 
little danger that the Soviet eco- 
nomic challenge will face us at the 
very time when our own economic 
system may be fighting its way 
through a slump. In fact, it is no 
secret that the Kremlin policy has 


been formulated with this hope. 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Russia Today: Contrasts & Contradictions cont.) 


While we spend over $40 billions 
annually on non-productive arma- 
ments and but a tiny fraction of 
that amount on preparation for the 
economic conflict with the Soviet, 
a realistic survey must lead to the 
conclusion that we could lose the 
struggle against communism, even 
if we have many times the armed 
power we have today and are way 
ahead of the Russians in the wea- 
pons race. Our military chiefs al- 
ready admit that we have enough 
atomic bombs to destroy every city 
in the world several times over, but 
we do not have enough understand- 
ing of the nature of the crisis we 
face to prepare for its realities. Not 
only do we, the richest nation of the 
world, neglect our responsibility in 
aiding the less fortunate peoples in 
the uncommitted areas, leaving the 
doors wide open to the Communists, 
but we are even engaging in eco- 
nomic warfare against our friends— 
through trade restrictions and high 
tariffs — to benefit some of our own 
special interest groups. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC AIMS are 
spelled out in plain black and white 
for every visiting American to see. 
There is much propaganda in fac- 
tories, industrial exhibits, housing 
centers about their plans to over- 
take us and what they will do with 
this advantage—and they base 
their case on our own figures! A 
National Planning Association study 
in this country estimates that the in- 
crease in U. S. productivity or an- 
nual industrial growth rate has been 
about 3 per cent annually since 
1948. The recession brought it down 
to about 2 per cent for the past five 
year average. Khrushchev claims 
an 8.6 per cent annual growth rate 
for the Soviet output for the period 
of 1955-59 and assures his party 
rank and file that this rate will be 
maintained through the 7-year pe- 
riod and beyond. The NPA study 
credits the Soviet Union with an an- 
nual industrial growth of about 7 
per cent, making their gain in pro- 
duction capacity still over twice 
that of the U. S. Moreover, the gain 
in Soviet industrial production since 
the Revolution in 1917-18 shows a 
steady climb year after year — only 
interrupted by World War II. The 
American production figures reflect 
the ups and downs of business cy- 
cles and strikes, including of course 
the protracted slump of the great 
depression. It is this controlled eco- 
nomic growth of the Soviet and the 
uncontrolled vacillations of our own 
economy which gives the Kremlin 
its greatest promise and is causing 
the greatest concern to the Ameri- 
can economists who are trying to 
visualize the future. 


AMERICA SCORES BIG: One 


telling thrust of American diploma- 
cy, which may change all this, is the 


American Exposition in Moscow, 
plummeted right into the heart of 
the Russian industrial and consumer 
system. If the Exposition succeeds 
as much as we dare to hope it will, 
after visiting it twice in Moscow, 
Communist party policy may be 
altered by the demands of the Rus- 
sian people. This is a very big hope 
and a very big theme, far greater 
than U. S. politicians and the mili- 
tary — hypnotized by the military 
parade — seem to grasp. 

If Communist party officials had 
anticipated the appeal of our dem- 
onstration of “the American way” 
to the Russian people, the show 
would probably never have gone on. 
The fury of the Soviet press in try- 
ing to deny that the exhibition 
shows how the average American 
lives, eats, dresses and plays, indi- 
cates the Reds’ pained surprise. 
The crowds are so great from the 
minute the doors are opened 
that American tourists often can’t 
get in unless they “work some an- 
gle.” The controversial art exhibit, 
the futurama and the fashion shows, 
described so fully in the American 
press, are of minor consequence, 
although the fashion show is con- 
vincing to Russians because they 
say, “The American visitors we see 
look like that.” 

But thousands of Russians are left 
stunned and gaping every hour of 
the day by the American working 
man’s home — from the kitchen to 
the front steps and garage — and 
by the cinarama of American cities 
and countryside. The first questions 
we were asked by Russians we en- 
countered who had seen the exhibit 
was, “Is it so?” “Do Americans real- 
ly live like that?” “And if they do, 
what percentage, and what hap- 
pens when they are out of jobs?” 
We told them the truth, that most 
Americans live like that or better, 
except those who are out of jobs, 
and that then they often lose their 
homes and go live with in-laws. Our 
frankness brought a grin, “Oh, we 
live with them all the time!” 

By this honesty, we were able to 
hammer home the fact that less 
than 5 per cent of the American 
workers are unemployed at the pres- 
ent time, with 8 per cent the high- 
est during the worst months of the 
recent recession. When we spoke of 
the relief checks and unemployment 
insurance, they quickly asked if 
these would maintain them in a 
house like the one at the exposition. 
We conceded, not with protracted 
unemployment. Then the Rus- 
sian would shrug and say, “Then 
who’s better off?” But by hammer- 
ing the fractional relationship of un- 
employment in America, the lesson 
stuck — that most Americans lived 


as pictured in the exhibit. 
(continued at right) 


X-Ray and Foreeast 


THE GLOATING over “Nehru’s awakening to the menace of com- 
munism” is a distortion of the truth about Nehru’s leadership and India’s 
position. Nehru has always understood the menace of communism; like 
Nasser, Nehru has kept a tighter grip on the Indian Communist party, in 
many respects, than we have in this country. “If we leave them a’dne, 
they’ll hang themselves,” has been the gist of Nehru’s policy. The Com- 
munist party in the state of Kerala has done just that, and the Red Chinese 
may be doing the same by stirring fears and resentments against Peking 
all over Asia through their action on India’s frontier. Nehru’s policy has 
been based on the fact that, unlike the U.S. isolation from any Communist 
frontier, India is a near neighbor of both Red China and Russia. Since 
India represents one of the largest nations and oldest civilizations in the 
world, he saw no reason for his people to be dragged into the rivalries and 
quarrels of the modern age of industrial power. India’s position would be 
stronger and more useful to the cause of peace if she remained a good 
neighbor, according to Nehru’s past reasoning. Even with Red China’s 
provocative action on India’s frontier, his words, while amply courageous, 
are more tempered, more mature than the speeches made in Congress about 
the invasion of India’s frontier. 

THE RED THRUST INTO LAOS again demonstrates the Com- 
munist tactics of expansion — subtle and devious — yet out of reach of 
the massive weapons with which we have prepared “to defend ourselves 
against Communist expansion.” The Red army in Laos is not Russian, or 
Red Chinese — it is composed of the Communists of Laos, although some 
of its leadership and materiel have filtered from the jungles of Ho Min’s 
Red state of Viet-min (Indochina). The Laos natives or insurgents will of 
course receive aid and supplies from Red China. Our predicament is that, 
if the U.S. intervenes, we will be involving ourselves in another civil war, 
aiding the established army of the Laos regime which we favor to kill its 
fellow citizens, an action that creates resentment and fear among all the 
peoples of Asia and Africa. Almost none of our billions spent on bombers 
and missiles offer any defense in Laos — except to our own harm as we 
would slaughter the victims of communism and the Communists alike. 
Defenses against Communist expansion must meet the Red thrust at the 
level of infiltration — where men live. Billion dollar bomb bursts in the 
sky mean nothing; a few dollars mingled with skill and goodwill can mean 


everything. 


COMMENTS attached to orders for extra copies of the editor’s most recent book: “I have 
used Journey Into Light many times as a basis for discussion and the results have been 
wonderful.’ : “Our young people are making a pageant out of the last chapter of 
Journey Into Light, which is why we need ten more copies.” 

Journey Into Light, by Charles A. Wells, is a penetrating study of the Christian faith for 
today. A handsome hard-cover book, illustrated by the author, $2.50 pp. 

Think On These Things, a collection of Mr. Wells’ drawings with pertinent comments, is 
often used effectively as visual aid material for teachers, group leaders, etc. Attractive 
heavy paper binding, $1. pp. 


Order from Between The Lines Press, 152 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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RUSSIA TODAY: The Inevitable Crisis 

Most educated Russians, how- 
ever, sense the coming crisis — Rus- 
sia’s continued growth and directed 
economic strength, Versus the un- 
certainty of America’s economic 
progress under the threat of recur- 
rent recessions. One discussion with 
a group of university students 
wound up with our describing the 
economic controls the U. S. had in- 
troduced and is still introducing to 
lessen the extremes of business cy- 
cles and curb the ravages of unem- 
ployment. A bright graduate stu- 
dent, whose father was a university 
professor of economics, summed up 
the evening by saying, “So — while 
we make more progress in con- 
trolled production, you will make 
more progress in controlling your 


the Government — made us realize 
that there is still one very important 
difference between communism and 
Western capitalism. His own en- 
thusiasm revealed afresh that the 
Communist goal is not merely an 
economic or social achievement. It 
is much wider. The aim of commu- 
nism is to be the wellspring of a 
new civilization, challenging the 
spiritual, intellectual, moral and po- 
litical life of our Western civiliza- 
tion. If Russia is able to direct her 
economic growth effectively at home 
and abroad, while the U. S. decides 
she cannot afford to promote ade- 
quate progress at home, or adequate 
aid to our friends abroad, it will 
quickly be apparent to all which 
civilization is to become the well- 
spring of the future. For us to say 


economy. Perhaps in the end, little 
will divide us.” 

But this same graduate student— 
who was not among the discontent- 
ed, for he looked forward to party 
membership and a high position in 


that we can’t afford aid to India or 
can’t afford adequate schools, or 
can’t afford decent housing and 
slum clearance or care for our aged, 
is to admit failure now before the 
days of real testing. 





